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FACT ®@ COMMENT 


N ADVOCATE of the metric system of com- 
puting weights and measures recently answered 
a critic, who claimed it would take a great-deal of 
time to understand the metric system, 





Explaining _ by explaining that you could teach the 
the Metric difference in one minute. This is how 
System. he did it: 


Learn only the units, dollar, meter, 
liter, gram—dollar, the measure of value; meter, the 
measure of length; liter, measure of bulk; gram, for 
weight. You know all about the American dollar. 
The metric units, meter, liter, gram, are just like 
the dollar, divided decimally and multiplied deci- 
mally. If you want to compare metric units with 
present units, the meter is 10 per cent. more than 
the yard; 500 grams is about 10 per cent. more than 
the pound avoirdupois, the liter is 5 per cent. less 
than the U. S. liquid quart. 

This looks very simple for those who are fa- 
miliar with the metric units, and it may be easy to 
apply, but it’s a big study to comprehend in a minute. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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HE week of April 5 to 10 inaugurated in New 
York what it is expected will prove an annual 
event of international interest. Under the auspices 
of the Fifth Avenue Association, this 
Fifth Avenue week was set apart as Fifth Avenue 
Week. Week, in the belief that by graphic 
exhibits and demonstrations of the 
extent, variety and character of the fine and applied 
arts which are making New York the art and 
fashion center of the world, a broader perception of 
the importance of these things could be created. 
To emphasize the beauties of good workman- 
ship and of dependable merchandise, and to call at- 
tention to the artistry of decorative products must 





Note: From time to time there is likely to be a 
change in the size of this publication, owing to the 
fact that it is utterly impossible to obtain regular 
stocks of paper. The size and quality of the paper 
we have used heretofore has been made to order 
especially for this publication. The mills are now 
away oversold on stock sizes, and will not contract 
to supply special sizes while this condition lasts. 











make for a higher type of appreciation which would 
in time create a better and finer citizenship. 

Fifth Avenue Week is international in its in- 
terest because it is the shopping center of New 
York, to which the products of the entire world 
come for exploitation and display. Its appeal will 
be nation-wide, because it will be the Mecca for 
buyers and tourists throughout the nation who will 
come eventually to consider Fifth Avenue Week as 
the initial fashion display of the continent. The 
special features in connection with this inaugural 
week of the annual series were as follows: 


1. Specially arranged window displays by mer- 
chants in the Fifth Avenue section. 


2. Special exhibitions of fine and applied arts 
with the co-operation'of art dealers, art societies 
and designers. 


3. Special night illumination of streets and 
stores. 


4. Decorating Fifth Avenue and adjoining 
streets. 


5. Publicity through Fifth Avenue Week 
supplements and special articles in newspapers and 
magazines. 


6. Civic co-operation with the Board of Educa- 
tion and universities to hold lectures and exhibits 
during Fifth Avenue Week for the purpose of show- 
ing the relationship of commerce to art and the 
civic ideals. 





WAR DEPARTMENT TO SELL MORE 
TEXTILES. 
HE War Department, Office of the Director of 
Sales, has offered for sale through informal 
bids on Textile List No. 25, approximately 4,000,000 
yards of textiles, including gray and bleached duck, 
interlining felt, sheeting, jerkin lining of cotton and 
wool mixture, all wool and all worsted meltons, rub- 
berized sateen, twills, webbings, shirtings, etc. 
Perhaps the two items of greatest interest to 
our trade will be the gray and bleached duck, which 
runs in width from 30 inches to 57 inches, and the 
webbings, which vary from 3% of an inch to 2 inches, 
there being 2,000,000 yards of the latter. Bids on 
this material will be received by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Division, Washington, D. C., or by any of the 
Zone Supply Offices until 3 o’clock, May 10, the 
minimum bid on any one lot being fixed at 500 yards. 





GRAND RAPIDS FIRM ENLARGING: 

HE Canfield-Pearce Co., Grand Rapids, will re- 

move to a new location at 18 East Fulton Street, 
about April 15, when extensive improvements are 
completed on property which they have recently 
purchased. A roomy and attractive front has been 
planned for the premises, with adequate space pro- 
vided on four floors. Mr. Pearce, of the firm, is 
well known -to our readers through various items 
which we have had concerning his Grand Rapids 
enterprises. The wall-paper department is in charge 
of R. J. Shook. 




































































A grouping of alternative drapery schemes from the studios of Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 










































































THE CARPET ASSOCIATION 


Association of America, at the Waldorf-As- 

toria Hotel, Thursday, April 1, was easily the 
best function of its kind that the association has ever 
given. It was clearly seen, as the members gathered 
in the reception room, that the attendance would sur- 
pass most previous functions, but it was not until the 
president announced an attendance of 780 that the 
association members in general knew that they had 
registered the highest attendance in their history. 

The menu was excellent, and at its conclusion 
Michael F. Phelan, president of The Carpet Associ- 
ation of America, welcomed members and guests in 
a brief speech, recounting some of the work of the 
association, and giving credit to several committees 
which in the year had accomplished extraordinary 
work. 

Concluding his remarks, the president intro- 
duced William Sloane as toastmaster. 

Being placed in possession of the gavel as toast- 
master, Mr. Sloane announced that if there were 
any manufacturers present who had surplus stocks 
he would be glad to auction them off. There were, 
however, no lots offered, and his services as auc- 
tioneer were not in demand. 

Mr. Sloane used this pleasantry to intro- 
duce the question of supply and demand in America, 
and explained in the course of his remarks that the 
present lack of supplies was due to causes over 
which the manufacturers had no control and which 
was deplored by them as much as by buyers who 
came to them for relief. 

The Hon. William Potter was introduced as the 
first speaker. Mr. Potter has had considerable to do 
with recent war work, he is one of the deans of the 
trade, has been Ambassador to Italy, and his words 
were listened to with profound attention. Mr. Pot- 
ter said in part: 

“The world. war has totalled seven and a half 
million dead and twenty million mangled and dis- 
eased humans who will never again be able to do a 
full day’s work, and has terribly lessened man power 


Ts twelfth semi-annual banquet of the Carpet 
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throughout the world. In the Allied countries, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and France, men who are 
still able to work to full capacity will not do so. 
They believe that they have been in hell for four 
years fighting the battle for civilization and have 
come back from the trenches with fixed resolve that 
they are entitled to a larger wage and shorter week. 
This universal labor condition has curtailed produc- 
tion and helped to create present soaring prices, the 
natural consequence of a subnormal supply and 
feverish, extravagant demand. 

“One of the greatest international problems 
confronting the world is to increase production, les- 
sen prices, and at the same time protect the right 
of the common man.” 

Having noted on the program that one of the 
speakers of the evening was to be the Hon. Sir 
James Bond, Kidderminster, England, the audience 
was encouraged to think that it would receive some 
first-hand information with regard to manufacturing 
conditions on the other side. The speaker, however, 
had not proceeded far before it was discovered that 
he had other things to speak of besides the carpet 
business, and there appeared to be a slight difference 
of opinion between the chairman and the guest as to 
the propriety of his remarks. He also mystified the 
hearers by mentioning a “reverse” yarn which had 
been employed by running the weaving machinery 
backwards, but the atmosphere was cleared when 
it was discovered that he was not a member of the 
English nobility, but a clever raconteur from the 
city of Boston, and the apparent disagreement with 
the presiding officer, as well as the assumption of the 
reputation of English knighthood, was a hoax played 


on the audience. 


Dr. Warren W. Giles was in his usually happy 
vein, and made a brilliant and interesting speech, 
interspersed with his usual fund of amusing anec- 
dotes. To those who have followed the course of 
the Carpet Association’s banquets in the last few 
years, there is a general expression of opinion that 
the banquet would not be complete without their 
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chaplain, and Dr. Giles is always sure of an ovation 
any time he appears before the Carpet Association. 

Among the guests of the association at the 
speakers’ table were Leon S. Fox, president 
of the Upholstery Association of America; E. E. 
W. Cruickshank, president, the Philadelphia Carpet 
and Rug Association; Victor A. Heath, president, 
the Boston Carpet Club; William E. Nesbitt, presi- 
dent, the Chicago Carpet and Upholstery Club; 
David C. Litt, president, National Wholesale Floor 
Covering Association; William H. Rice, president, 
Washington Carpet, Upholstery and Furniture As- 
sociation; Louis S. Silverstein, president, Carpet 
Club of Greater Pittsburgh; John Taylor, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Hon. M. J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass., 
and the speakers mentioned above. 





THE HABITAT OF THE WINDSOR CHAIR. 
HE term “Windsor,” as applied to a chair, re- 
lates to a definite type and goes back to the time 

of Elizabeth, but the establishment of the chair as 

a national factor in furnishings was the work of the 

American chair-makers, not the English. It was the 

Americans who established the Windsor chair and 

invented the many forms of the loop-back, hoop- 

back, fan-back, low-back and comb-back. They 
made them of hickory, ash, cherry, elm, pine, ‘cedar, 
birch, or, in fact, anything they could get. 

To-day we know them under different names— 
the Concord chair, the Duxbury, the Governor 
Bradford and.the Wescott. They all represent great 
patience in the production.. The turned wood was 
turned by hand, the bent forms were carefully made 
and every piece was a labor of love. Machinery did 
not enter into the production of any of these chairs 
until 1820. 

In most neighborhoods good lumber was not 
available, and the cabinetmakers went into the 
woods and hunted for their materials. They knew 
the history of every piece that went into the chair. 
They knew who the chair was to be made for. 

When Alexander Drake made a collection of 
Windsor chairs, he had thirty-five types, but the 
number of styles is simply endless. Each maker 
put some individual twist or turn into his pattern. 





























In “Period Furnishings” we show thirty different 
styles, including those illustrated, which we repro- 
duce from The Touchstone, : 





A FREE TEXTILE LECTURE. 

N APRIL 20 an interesting free lecture is an- 

nounced in connection with the New York 
School of Applied Textile Art. N. R. Wilkes, of 
Titus Blatter & Co., will give a talk at the school, 22 
West Thirty-seventh Street, on the subject of cotton 
growing, spinning, weaving and printing. Mr. 
Wilkes gave this talk in St. Louis some time ago at 
a convention, where it created a great deal of in- 
terest. The. talk is illustrated by lantern slides and 
by actual material demonstrations. The Upholstery 
Association of America, founders and patrons of 
the school, will join the student body in attending 
the lecture, which will be given in the assembly room 
of the school at 8 o’clock. 





DECORATING A NEW YORK APARTMENT. 
OT the least difficult of an interior decorator’s 
task is to exercise his art in the modern New 

York apartment. In a country house, or in.a whole 
house in the city, he is not confronted with the prob- 
lem of making individual rooms, which in their 
structure, shape and size are uniform with a million 
other rooms. He has space to work in, and usually 
there is some architectural feature which aids him 
rather than retards him. But in the average apart- 
ment he is compelled in most cases to make a square, 
box-like room, possessing no individuality in itself, 
into a beautiful chamber, habitable and expressive 
of the owner’s personality. 

Herbert R. Stone, decorator of the Commodore 
and Biltmore hotels, has accomplished the task of 
making an apartment homelike and beautiful in a 
West End Avenue apartment, of which, on other 
pages, we show illustrations. He created a living- 
room of decent size by cutting out an interfering 
wall between the original living-room and what was 
known as the reception room, and he was able fur- 
ther to give an appearance of spaciousness to this 
room by his clever arrangement of the furnishings, 
which he was careful to keep entirely away from the 
center, where there was the most light. 

In the dining-room he used chairs which give 
the impression of being large (the sort that would 
be used in a large room), but were in reality made 
of light material. Everywhere throughout the house 
he judiciously kept out the non-essential, confining 
himself to only those articles of furniture which 
were absolutely necessary. 
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A WELL ARRANGED CORNER 


The work of Herbert R. Stone, who decorated the Biltmore and Commodore hotels. 
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Illustration from “‘ Robert Adam and His Brothers”’ 


THE 


GREAT LIBRARY AT MELLERSTAIN 
Where the Adam brothers completed the work begun by their father. 


See text on the opposite page. 








Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Son 








bner’s Sons 

















THE WORK 
OF THE 
BROTHERS 
ADAM 











Portrait of James Adam at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


T IS impossible to think of the classic in furni- 
] ture without calling to mind the wonderful art 

of the brothers Robert and James Adam, and 
yet their work, though permeated with the spirit of 
Greek classicism founded 'in large measure on the 
models unearthed at Pompeii, was so indelibly 
stamped with the personality of the two brothers as 
to be readily dis- 
tinguished from 
the work of any of 
their contempo- 
raries in that period 
of classic renais- 
sance. 

In the preface 
to the book pub- 
lished by the fa- 
mous brothers in 
1773, there is this 
note: “If we have 
had any claim to 
approbation we 
found it in this 
alone: that we flat- 
ter ourselves we 
have been able to 
seize with some de- 
gree of success the 
beautiful spirit of 
antiquity, and 
transfuse it with 
novelty and variety 
through all our 
numerous works.” 

The brothers — 
were primarily ar- 
chitects, but per- 
haps, no one else 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 
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Drawing-room at Kedleston, with large cove. 


= 


Portrait of Robert Adam at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


so completely dominated the interiors arranged 
under their direction as they did. They designed 
not only the walls, the relief plaster, the door and 
window heads and the furniture, but their work ex- 
tended also over the silverware, the table linen and 
the incidental bric-a-brac, for they believed that orna- 
ment throughout an entire room should be main- 
tained in complete 
harmony, and only 
by exercising an 
arbitrary control of 
the use of orna- 
ment were they 
enabled to make 
their rooms com- 
plete exponents of 
their taste. 
Their work 
came into being in 
the heyday of Eng- 
lish walnut,  al- 
though it is true 
such other woods as 
rosewood, lemon- 
wood, sycamore, 
ebony, pearwood, 
box, etc., were em- 
ployed for pur- 
poses ot veneer or 
inlay at the same 
time. Embossed 
metal-ware for es- 
cutcheons and 
drawer pulls was 
also much in use 
at this time and 
was the medium 
upon which was 











exhibited designs of the most 
delicate tracery and exquisite 
craftsmanship 

In the study of the Adam 
period most researches stop 
with the brothers, although 
their father, William Adam, 
was a prominent Scottish archi- 
tect and a very clever designer. 

On the foundation of the 
father’s reputation, therefore, 
the two brothers, with the King 
and Queen of England as their 
clients, found themselves very 
easily on the highroad to public 
favor, but it was their. fidelity 
to truthful detail as much as 
their clever rendering of classic 
interpretations that has made 
their name an epoch in the his- 
tory of English interior fur- 
nishings. 

Their work was as varied 
as their clientele, and from se- 
dan chairs to palatial estates the 





Drawing-room chimney piece at 20 
Mansefield Street, London. 


impress of their taste dominated 
the period. Their work is found 
to-day in museum collections, 
in private homes, and antique 
shops, as well as in some of the 
finest old estates in England. It 
echoes in our Southern and 
New. England Colonial types, 
and is a synonym everywhere 
for finely modeled classic orna- 
ment, cleverly painted floral: de- 
signs, delicate veneering and in- 
lay, and dainty structural forms 
as distinguished from the more 
cumbersome types of construc- 
tion which preceded their ef- 
forts. The only element of fur- 
nishing that seems to be lacking 
in the work of the two clever 
brothers is the element of dra- 
pery, which was used by them 
very sparingly and in forms of 
which the cornice or surmount- 
ing structure was the principal 
outstanding feature. 





The very typical front drawing-room at 20 St. James Place, London. 




















ROOM PROPORTIONS 


HEN Chevreuil wrote his extraordinary 
book upon color, he covered every phase 
of the subject with the one exception, that 

of dimension effects. It is surprising that a man 


of his wisdom and experience, the head of the dye © 


department of the Gobelin Tapestry Works, and 


unquestionably the greatest authority on color that. | 


ever lived, should have overlooked this important 
subject. 

It was doubtless due to the fact that in Chev- 
reuil’s time the public 
was not _ confronted 


AFFECTED BY COLOR 


The subject is not abstruse; any room will look 
larger if done in white or in whitish tones of the 
cold colors. 

Advancing colors which should be avoided in 


‘the small room are colors that contain red or yellow 


in the ascendency; receding colors are those which 
contain blue in the ascendency, especially faint tints 
of blue. 
Orange and violet are advancing colors if in 
hues. containing a considerable proportion of red. 
Green is an ad- 
vancing color if in hues 





with the environment 
problems which § sur- 
round us to-day in the 
meager, restricted quar- 
tersof our pigmy apart- 
ments and narrow 
houses. 

“When I moved 
into my apartment,” 
said a woman, recently, 
“the rooms looked so 
small that I didn’t see e 
how I could get much 
furniture into them.” 

This observation is 
of vital importance 
when you consider that the impression conveyed 
upon her mind reduced the volume of her furnish- 
ing purchases. 

In this particular instance, the walls of the 
room had been papered in red, a color that reflected 
only 12 per cent. light, absorbing 88 per cent., and 
a color that was one of the most pronounced of the 
advancing colors which brought all wall dimensions 
closer together, conveying the illusion of contrac- 
tion. 

When this room was repapered in gray, the 
walls seemed to recede and there was an appearance 
of greater space, greater room. 
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approaching yellow. 
Not only are di- 
mensions apparently re- 
duced by advancing 
colors, but also by the 














aS character of a design. 
Designs that are 

VE | pronounced — large, 
forcible, attracting the 








eye—have the same ef- 


fect as an advancing 
5 color. 








“When I moved into my apartment,” said the woman, “the 
rooms looked so small, I didn’t see how I could get much 
furniture into them.” 


Hence, if a room 
is to have an appear- 
ance of expansiveness, 
it should be in receding 
colors and inconspicuous design upon paper and 
draperies. 

We cannot too strongly advise a study of this 
subject, and while the furniture or fabric man may 
feel that the wall-paper is not within his province, 
he should be able to determine whether a room is 
small or simply looks small, because his sales are 
affected frequently by impressions, superinduced by 
injudicious wall treatments. It is the province of 
the salesman as well as of the decorator to know 
the effects of advancing and receding colors, and to 
give his customers the benefit of this knowledge in 
making sales which are affected by his influence. 
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Cord. 


Crépe. Crete. 


GLOSSARY OF UPHOLSTERY TEXTILES 


The Glossary of Upholstery Textiles Presented Herewith Is Republished by Special Request of 


the New York School of Applied Textile Art. 


We Have Not Attempted to Include All of the 


Names of Fabrics Offered to the Upholstery Trade, Because There Are Many Similar Fabrics 
Offered Under Different Trade Names. Our Object Is Principally to Show the General Types in 
Such a Way That They May Be Examined for Classifying According to Weave. 


Corps—There are several rep-like fabrics 
given the name of cords, Bedford Cords, Queen 
Cords, etc., which differ from ordinary rep either 
in the size of the weft threads which form the ribs, 
or in the manipulation of the weft threads, so as to 
form several small ribs and then a large rib, but 
these fabrics merely are variants of rep. 

Crepe—A cotton fabric which has been passed 





Cretonne. 


through rollers or beaters to give it a crinkled sur- 
face. Serpentine Crépe—Has the crinkle distinctly 
woven into the fabric. 

Crete—A light weight drapery fabric having a 
body of scrim-like texture on which is superimposed 
a pattern in floating threads. By passing the fabric 
through a shearing machine the colored threads 
which lie dormant on the back of the fabric are all 


- . 


Figured Denim. 


Denim. 














Dimity. 


removed so that the fabric shall not be weighty. 


CRETONNE—A light weight printed cotton fab-— 


ric having warp and weft threads of almost equal 
consistency, the weft threads being slightly heavier. 

Curtain Mus_tin—(See Muslin). 

CurTAIn Swiss—(See Muslin). 

Denim (figured)—A cotton-twill fabric with 
warp and weft of contrasting colors. ‘The manipu- 
lation of the warp creates a small diaper pattern 
throughout the fabric. 

Denim (plain)—A cotton warp and weft fab- 
ric showing a twill weave on the face side. Piece- 
dyed denim is woven in the single color of the warp 
and weft and dyed as the name implies. Yarn-dyed 
denim is of a little better grade and the warp and 





Flanders Cloth. 


Duplex Tapestry. 


Florentine Crinkle. 






Etamine. 


weft are dyed separately, the weft being generally a 
little heavier than the warp. 

Dimity—A light weight cotton fabric in which 
the threads are at intervals thrown up into a twilled 
stripe, the balance of the fabric being a plain weave. 
The stripes may vary in size and distribution, but 
the general typical form is like that illustrated. 
Sometimes printed. 

DupLex TAPESTRY—An armure weave of tap- 
estry composed of two complete sets of different 
colored warps and two complete sets of wefts so 
joined. together by binding threads as to form a 
single fabric with two faces each a different solid 
color. 

Enc.iisH Corps—(See Rep). 





Gauze. 





ETAMINE—A plain weave of transparent fab- 
ric with. warp and weft of almost similar weight. 
This fabric differs from commercial scrim in the 
preparation of the threads, which are of fine Egyp- 
tian cotton and are twisted in a steamed atmosphere 
so that when dry the threads have a wire-like con- 
sistency and even if wrinkled quickly regain a 
smooth appearance, because of the springy nature of 
the threads. Commercial scrim is composed of ordi- 
nary threads which have not this wire-like flexibility. 
The finer grades of etamine are called voiles. 

FLANDERS CLoTH;A reversible fabric com- 
posed of mercerized warp threads and heavy cotton 
filling threads. The honeycomb-like surface is 
brought about by causing the warp threads, in series 
of four, to alternate over and under pairs of filling 
threads. 

FLORENTINE (Silk Crinkle)—A reversible fab- 
ric so woven as to produce two fabrics interwoven 
in the warp and weft. The body of the fabric has a 
fine cotton warp and heavy knurled yarn cotton 
weft. Two sets of warp threads are provided and 
there is also an extra set of weft threads, generally 
silk, which threads are woven at the same time the 
ground is woven into a light weight silk texture, 
forming the pattern on the heavy crinkled ground, 
with which it is interwoven by changing of the 
threads. The two textures, the heavy ground and 
the light silk gauze-like fabric, may be pulled apart 
in places, revealing two distinct fabrics. See also 
Shiela. 

(To be continued.) 


UNUSUAL DECORATIVE BOOKS. 
OME remarkable books on brocades, printed 
calicos, embroidery and velvets may be found 
now in the library at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The following list covers some very unusual 
books for manufacturers and designers: 


Catalogue and introduction of the Nomura collection 
of Chinese and Japanese brocades. 

Kosei-Chosho (relics of ancient Buddhist temples). 
Colored plates and Japanese text. 

Sencho Kubaikan (great mirror of dyed fabrics). 
Colored plates and Japanese text. 

Orimon Ruizan. Japanese textiles in the Tokio Mu- 
seum. Colored plates and Japanese text. 

M. P. Verneuil. Japanese textiles. Colored plates 
and English text. 

Ancient calico designs. Colored plates. Japanese 
text. 

Mukashiowatari sarassa. (Richly dyed and printed 
calicos.) Colored plates. Japanese text. 

Ardenne de Tizac. Les étoffes de la Chine; tissus 
et broderies. Colored plates and French text. 


It is within the memory of the younger genera- 
tion that up to the time that Sir Purdon Clarke came _ 
to the Metropolitan Museum as director, just fifteen 


‘ years ago, that institution and all other institutions 


had ignored industrial art. To-day in all the mu- 
seums, industrial art is quite as important as fine 
art, and all museums and institutions are realizing 
that the art we live with in our furniture and 
furnishings is of vastly greater importance to the 
general public than the art which can be enjoyed 
only by the rich—paintings and sculpture. 

In the National Museum at Washington, deco- 
rative art covers geographically every part of the 
globe, from the crude prehistoric beginnings of art 
down to the present. 





Japanese Brocades. 1—Kara-Ori, Middle Seventeenth Century. 2—Yamato Nishiki, End Seventeenth Century. 3—Kanaji 
Nishiki, Middle Eighteenth Century. 4—Nishiki, — oe gr oy Century. From the exhibition at the Metropolitan 
useum: 0 rt. 
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SELLING WALL-PAPER AS AN ART PRODUCT 


in the same class with decorative fabrics, 

furniture, etc.; that is, it is one of the 
things that comes into a house to make it a beautiful 
home. The dealer who sells it intelligently as such 
is predestined to success. The dealer who attempts 
to sell it as merchandise, pushed across the counter 
at so much per roll, regardless of beauty of design 
or coloring, is equally sure to fail as a successful 
wall-paper man. 

A customer buying wall-paper is entitled to re- 
ceive for his money some- 
thing beyond so many rolls 
of paper. He is entitled to 
receive. the service which 
will inform him why the 
particular paper he has pur- 
chased is the right one for 
his particular needs, why it ° 
is beautiful, and why some 
other paper of perhaps a 
cheaper quality would no 
take its place. 

The wall-paper dealer 
who has not equipped him- 
self with a knowledge of in- 
terior decoration in its rela- 
tion to wall-paper; who has not studied the styles 
__and periods of wall-paper ; who does not know wall- 
paper in its fundamental relation to the home beau- 
tiful, is unable to give this service and will eventually 
lose his trade to the dealer who can. 

In the old days, before the popular home-mak- 
ing magazines brought the art of interior decoration 
directly before the public, and home-makers had an 
opportunity to learn what was and was not fitting 
for their home, it might have been possible for the 
wall-paper dealer to unload his stock regardless of 
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its fitness. But to-day at least 75 per cent. of the 
people who take an intelligent interest in their homes 
(and it’s this 75 per cent. that forms the bulk of the 
wall-paper dealers’ profitable trade) do know some- 
thing about how to make their homes beautiful, and 
they demand from the man who sells them materials 
they wish to use, an intelligence at least equalling 
their own. 

Let us suppose a woman, informed in the 
period styles, was to enter an old fashioned wall- 
paper shop and ask the dealer to show her papers 
suitable for a Colonial din- 
ing-room, a Georgian living- 
room, and an Empire bed- 
room. All of this would be 
as so much Greek to the 
dealer. If he were honest 
he would tell the woman 
frankly that he didn’t know 
what she was talking about, 
but as in all probability he 
would try to make a sale, he 
would do the next best thing, 
which would be to show his 
complete stock, hoping the 
woman would make her own 
selection from it. But it isa 
fair wager that in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred, the woman would not have the time to go 
through a dozen sample books, and once realizing 
that the dealer was unable to quickly show her 
what she wanted, would leave the store in disgust. 

To gain a working knowledge of interior deco- 
ration and its relation to wall-paper does not re- 
quire the taking of college courses, nor does it’ in- 
volve an enormous expense in time or money. 
There are innumerable books on the subject— 
books simply written and comprehensively illus- 








Seventy-five per 
cent. of the 
people who take 
an [interest in 
their homes 
know how to 


make their 
homes beautiful. 

















trated—at the command of all who wish to read 
them. A little spare time used by a dealer or sales- 
man in reading these books and an effort to apply 
to his business the knowledge he gains out of them 
will prove exceedingly profitable. 

Experience teaches that once the average in- 
telligent man has started to study interior decora- 
tion and its relation to accessorial furnishings, he 
will pursue the subject more exhaustively, and 
within a very short time will be able to give to 
every customer that enters his store the requisite 
information to help in the selection of paper from 
his stock that will be suitable to meet any style. 





DOES ADRY-GOODS UPHOLSTERY WORK- 
ROOM PAY? 

HERE is no question so much discussed by up- 

holstery buyers in the dry-goods stores as the 
question: “Does a workroom, handling furniture, 
upholstering and draperies, constitute a paying 
proposition ?” 

One of the most prominent buyers in this city 
said, “It pays according to your viewpoint. In many 
cases it is a direct source of profit. In other cases 
it leads to the establishment of business relations 
which become a source of profit.” 

For example: “Back in the eighties, the old firm 
of Hilton, Hughes & Denning had probably the big- 
gest upholstery department in the city, under the 
direction of Felix J. McCosker. James Munro, now 
buyer for James McCreery & Co., was a salesman 
on the floor, and was never content with making 
mere sales; he was looking for repair work, not for 
profit in reupholstering furniture so much as for the 
opportunity’ of cultivating acquaintance. On one 
occasion a customer bought some tapestry for a suite 





From a photograph of an interesting old scenic wall-paper 
in a Colonial mansion at New Brunswick, N. J. 
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of furniture. She didn’t know exactly how much 
she needed, and Mr. Munro went up to her house io 
fix the measurements. 

He explained to her that to cover the furniture 
was not the only thing necessary. The hair had 
crumbled, the webbing was worn out, the wood fii- 
ish was rusty—the whole thing should be done over. 
He turned the furniture upside down and showed 
the need for a complete job. He landed the order 
and discovered that incidentally they needed other 
furniture. At that time the department carried no 
furniture whatever. No dry-goods store in New 
York was carrying furniture. Mr. Munro went up 
to Hoffstatter’s and secured photographs of a few 
nice pieces, and with the photographs consummated 
a handsome sale. From that time on, Mr. McCosker 
carried furniture in the upholstery department, the 
first dry-goods store to do this. 

Now, these sales and the introduction of furni- 
ture into the dry-goods store was all a direct out- 
come of the workroom jobs that Mr. Munro had 
been doing, and viewed from this standpoint, the 
experience of Hilton, Hughes & Denning proved the 
workroom to be a decidedly profitable institution. 





NEW BRONZE POWDER MACHINERY. 
MPROVED bronze powder making machinery 
which has recently been installed in the plant of 
the United States Bronze Powder Works, Inc., at 
Closter, N. J., marks a great step forward in that 
industry. This patented machinery embodies fea- 
tures which enhance the quality of the powders in a 
great degree. It comprises a series of seventy-six 
automatic hammers, under which the metal passes, 
without a single grain being beaten twice by the 
same hammer. It is self-feeding and emptying and 
is entirely automatic in action. 

The first of three machines in a battery of ten 
have now been put in. Powder produced in this im- 
proved manner is found extremely fluffy and bril- 
liant. Uniformity is absolutely achieved by an auto- 
matic separator. It is the working out of this fea- 
ture with mathematical precision which over- 
comes what had previously been a difficulty in this 
business. 

This marks another step in the remarkable 
growth of this company, which is now doing a tre- 
mendous business, and yet it does not require a 
single salesman, depending entirely upon the quality 
of its product to find a market for its output. The 
general manager, M. A. Harwick, is wonderfully 
optimistic as to even greater prosperity continuously 
from now on. 
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DANERSK FURNITURE. 
OME of the most delightfully quaint furniture 
made in this country and sold in the swagger- 
est shops is produced by the Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., and follows the decorative scheme of color 
hat is suggested by the draperies or coverings. This 
particular branch of their work—because they cover 
old English styles back 
to Windsor types, 
Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale—is produced com- 
pletely finished from 
theirown colorschemes, 
or sold in the natural 
and finished according 
to the scheme of the 
decorator; the pre- 
dominating motif of 
the cretonne, for ex- 
ample, being repeated 
in the decoration of the 
chairs, tables, etc. 
There seems no 
end to the variety, and 
their showroom on Forty-seventh Street is one of 
the most interesting places in the city, and the deco- 
rator will be inspired by a visit to a class of work 
that he has never contemplated. 
While there is much of a cottage character in 
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Above, Gothic Windsor armchair and Saxon refectory table; 
at the bottom of the page, Stratford dining set, shown by the 
Erskine-Danforth Corp. 





the offerings of the firm, their product supplies all 
the furniture fitments of a household, the dining- 
room, living-room, bedroom, hallway. 

With a viewsto giving a strictly personal 
character to the decorations of their furniture they 
have a department of imported prints (cretonnes 
and chintz), under the management of Mr. Davis, 

-which represents the 
most exclusive things 
which they can buy 
abroad. For the pur- 
pose of making ‘a com- 
prehensive selection 
Mr. Davis has been in 
the European market 
for several months. 
Thus they are able to 
give to the deccrator, 
or retailer, not only ex- 
clusiveness in furni- 
ture, but exclusiveness 
in draperies. 


A CORRECTION. 
N THE last issue of our journal we gave the name 
of George E. Read as having been recently elected 
to the board of directors of the Baeck Wall-Paper 
Co. It should have been Charles W. Read. _ 





Above, on the left, 
three pieces, in- 
cluding Windsor 
arm and side chair, 
and a circular ex- 
tension table, part 
of a Sheffield set; 
on the right, Guil- 
ford set, consisting 
of drop-leaf table, 
cup board and 
chairs; in the cen- 
ter of the page, 
Windsor full-sized 





A PAGE OF MODERN FURNITURE 





bed with special 
wall canopy; at the 
bottom of the page, 
Oxford breakfast- 
room set, consist- 
ing of wheel tray, 
serving - table, 
dresser, chairs and 
table. All from the 
line of Erskine- 
Danforth Corp., 
and reproduced by 
courtesy of the 
firm. 





























THE STATUS OF THE 


OR years past it has been difficult for the deco- 

F rator to agree upon what constitutes a deco- 

rator or his status; but we are now told that 

the Society of Interior Decorators in New York has 

decided that their status is that of business men, not 
professional. 

It is a conclusion wisely reached, and if years 
ago they had handled their affairs from a business 
standpoint, they would all of them be better off to- 
day. 

They have a list of grievances interminable— 
grievances against shoppers and amateurs, griev- 
ances against wholesalers and fellow decorators, and 
grievances against the department stores. and all of 














INTERIOR DECORATOR 


upon the cost of the job, some of them maintain es- 
tablishments, others carry their offices in their hats 
and have no fixed overhead expenses. Some of them 
carry stock and are to be classed as decorative mer- 
chants. Then there is the department store deco- 
rator, who controls an organization that can swing 
the biggest contracts, and by their purchasing power 
exert a strong influence in the wholesale market with 
the added advantage that their business methods are 
sound and their credits reliable. 

The main grievance of the decorator is that the 
architect is an interference, who regards the deco- 
rator with no more consideration than a plumber or 
a gas-fitter, a mere worker on the job to whom the 











The main grievance of the decorator is that the architect 
regards him as a mere worker on the job to whom the 


‘ furnishing is entrusted only upon a commission basis. 











them can be indirectly attributed to this disregard of 
the natural laws of business. 

The subject is complex and can never be ad- 
justed to satisfaction until the decorators have 
joined forces in numbers sufficiently large to be a 
determining influence. If we were to put our finger 
upon the one apparent weakness of the craft, that 
weakness would be a false sense of personal value. 

The decorators have held aloof from the ordi- 
nary business tenets and have assumed an exclusive- 
ness akin to egotism. They, have regarded them- 
selves as professional advisers, and yet they will not 
hesitate to put canvassers and salesmen into the field 
to solicit business. 

With regard to their grievances, there is a great 
deal to be said upon both sides, for the decorators 
themselves follow no uniform practice. There are 
decorators who work upon a basis of a commission 
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furnishing is entrusted only upon a commission 
basis. 

Let us take, for example, the experience of one 
of the largest dry-goods houses in this country. The 
president of the company tells the writer that he 
refused to do business with the architect, at the 
same time that he refused to do business with the 
chauffeur, whenever they demanded commissions. 

“Now,” said this gentleman, “we were either to 
pay a commission upon our sales price and thus lose 
our legitimate profit, or we were to add a commis- 
sion to our sales price. So we said to the architect, 
‘If your customer is willing that we should add to 
our selling price a commission to take care of your 
service, we will do so, but we will not add this com- 
mission unless she knows it. We consider it would 
be dishonest.’ We said the same thing to the chauf- 
feur. We consider the paying of a commission to 








a buyer as unlawful. You know that a few years 
ago a salesman was arrested, convicted and sen- 
tenced for giving a bribe to a buyer of a dry-goods 
store. The law meets the situation and regards the 
giving of a commission, or the acceptance ot a com- 
mission, as illegal. In the dry-goods case in ques- 
tion the buyer turned informer. We don’t propose 
to be in the same box. As sellers we will not pay 
the buyer, whether architect or chauffeur, any com- 
mission unless it is understood definitely with the 
customer that we are doing so, and we believe that if 
the decorators, at large took that stand there would 
be less trouble, for while many architects are acting 
honorably, there are many others that are acting dis- 
honorably. 

“We have customers who buy materials from 
us, but when it comes to the making up of the goods, 
we recommend some little neighborhood upholsterer. 
We could make them up ourselves, but she lives at 
a distance and it would save her money and pre- 
serve a better relationship between us if the work 
was done in her neighborhood. 

“Now, we have the same right to expect a com- 
mission from that little upholsterer as the architect 
has in expecting a commission from us.” 

What is the reason that the architect in so many 
instances controls the furnishing situation? 

It is not because he is especially qualified. It 
is because he is on the inside. Having built the 





house he’s in a position to tell his customer he can 
furnish the house. In most cases, however, he can- 
not furnish the house, but he controls the situation 
just so long as the decorator is willing to let him. 
Moreover, the architect is known and confidence is 
placed in him, whereas in the large cities the deco- 
rator is unknown. 

The decorator doesn’t advertise; the architect 
does advertise, and advertises heavily, probably not 
in the ordinary way, but in the publicity which is 
given him by every magazine. 

Twenty years ago, when interior decoration 
was an occult study, the professional adviser was a 
necessity. To-day the big shops are full of books 
on interior decoration, the newsstands crowded with 
magazines on the subject, and the public has become 
very well educated, so that many women go direct 
to the merchandise houses, feeling confident in thei: 
ability to make their own selection. 

If, on the other hand, they want professional 
advice, they don’t know the names of the leading 
decorators, especially in the big cities. If they pick 
up a magazine and see an interior illustration, it is 
invariably credited to some architect. 

This is all big advertising. The architect gets 
big publicity by the illustrations he is always glad 
to furnish, and the public is educated to a knowl- 
edge of the names of the architects where they never 
see the name of a decorator in print. 
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Silk batik panels used as a decoration in a wholesale silk salesroom. They are by Pieter Mijer 

and Elizabeth Shurtleff. From left to right they represent Asar, the Egyptian god; Chih-Nu, the 

Chinese deity; Venus; Benzaiten, the Japanese goddess; Indrani, the India sun and rain god, and 
Kabul, the Aztec deity. 
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Room for six passengers in a modern “aerial” touring car. 


AEROPLANES EQUIPPED FOR COMFORT 


W i the dawn of 1920, America stands on they were of the simplest character. Nowadays, in 


the threshold of an aerial age. Where it the large machines, comfort has developed to the 

will lead to, nobody knows. highest degreeand the passenger saloons are equipped 

Just as the luxuries of ocean travel on board with all the appointments that taste and elegance 

the modern liner have developed by degrees, so in could devise. Some of the furnishings of the large 
the sphere of aircraft construction there has been Vickers aeroplanes and the big Bleriots are delight- 
a similar development. In the early planes the ac- ful. The giant Caudron machines are furnished 
commodation was limited to one and two people, and even with a bathroom and thoroughly equipped 

kitchen. 


Here in America we have not built up so rapid- 





Above, the toilet room of a great Caudron aeroplane, fitted 

with modern conveniences; on the right, ornate saloon of a 

giant Caudron. Note the fabric-covered walls, curtained .win- 
dows, and comfortable armchairs. 











ly, but Curtiss is making great strides, and at the 
second annual Aeronautical Exposition the public 
viewed with astonishment not only the technical 
skill, but the luxury and comforts shown in the evo- 
lution of the American aircar. 

If we are to believe the enthusiasts of the Aero- 
nautic Association, aerial transportation will soon 
replace the. railroads in long-distance traveling. 

Captain Collins, of the Aviation Club, says: 
“This is just as certain as death. The new modern 
passenger and freight-carrying aircraft will be more 
safe and more comfortable than any railroad train.” 

Already a dirigible is being built for the United 
States in England, the largest in the world. The 
great bag will contain 2,720,000 cubic feet, and will 
cost $2,000,000. 

Already the Germans refer to their Zeppelins 
of two years ago as junk. The new German air- 
planes are equipped with a cabin to carry twenty- 
five passengers, a kitchen, and up-to-date restaurant, 
a bathroom and a wireless station. They are 400 
feet long and have a carrying capacity of ten tons. 
They have four engines and develop 1,100 horse- 
power, and go seventy-five miles an hour. At this 
rate they could reach New York in forty-two hours. 

A daily airship service is established befween 
Berlin and Friedrichshafen, Leipsic, Munich, Han- 
over, and Stockholm. It takes just an hour to ride 
the distance that it would take five hours to cover 
on a railroad train. There are regular aerial sta- 
tions constructed at these points. It costs an equiva- 
lent in American money of eight cents a mile for 
this form of traveling and takes one-fifth the time 
that it takes by rail. 

In. England a most luxurious passenger plane 
has been constructed—a Handley-Page Pullman, 
which will ply between Paris and London. Its first 
flight to Paris, which was completed not long ago, 
was made at an average of 120 miles an hour. The 








car had all the luxuries of a Pullman—a beautiful 
saloon with fifteen windows, carpeted, upholstered, 
draped and ‘decorated. The’ pdssengers sit in vel- 
vet cushioned armchairs, with tables at their elbows 
for maps, books and papers. The walls are mir- 
rored and the general furnishings are luxurious. 
The London to Paris service is now in its fourtk 
nonth. A car accommodates twenty passengers, 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

SURPRISING exhibition was given last month 

at the Bush Terminal Sales Building, being a 
presentation of the practical uses to which cartridge 
cloth may be applied. The sixth floor of the build- 
ing was given over to the exhibition. Secretary 
Baker came over from Washington to view it. 

Cartridge cloth is a silk texture used by the 
government during the war for powder bags. It 
comes in several weights and grades, and the Bush 
Terminal people had it made up in children’s 
dresses, boys’ suits, Palm Beach suits, ladies’ gowns 
and wraps—had it printed, dyed or embroidered for 
sofa cushions and draperies, and made up at the 
windews in shirred curtains. 

The charm of the exhibition was not alone in 
the materials shown, but in the way they were 
shown, and the credit is due to Chambérlayne, Inc., 
for the general environment, furniture and general 
furnishings, all arranged with exquisite taste. Al- 
though it was primarily a women’s wear show, any 
decérator who dropped in would have been im- 
pressed by the way it was done. 

4 In the illustrations on the opposite page,,and on 
page 67, the furniture and general settings are done 
by Chamberlayne, Inc. The color scheme is yellow, 
lavender and purple, with a tinge of red. The lamp- 
shades are done by Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys; 
French curtains by Davis & Freeman, and the 
valances by L. A. Kichler, Cleveland. 








View in the saloon of a 

big Bleriot aeroplane. 

Note the luxurious up- 
holsterings. 




















CELEBRATING A FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY. 
N FEBRUARY the business of Nic. Liesenbein’s 
Sons rounded out fifty years’ continuous service. 
Nic. Liesenbein, father of the present heads of the 
business, started as a manufacturer of furniture 
February 14, 1870, in partnership with his brother 
William, the former being twenty-one years of age 
and the latter twenty-four. This partnership was 
continued under the name of Liesenbein Bros. until 
May, 1899, when William Liesenbein retired, while 
Nic. Liesenbein continued under his own name. 

In 1894, his son, Anthony L., joined him in the 
business, and in 1907 his. other son, William, who 
had for nine years been with leading upholstery and 
decorative houses, also joined his father. 

In 1913 the father retired, leaving the business 
in the hands of his two sons, the firm name being 
changed to Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons. 

The business has had a steady and consistent 
growth, due in large measure to the fact that they 
have specialized in the one thing—fine upholstered 
furniture frames, which have always been made ac- 
cording to the traditions of careful craftsmanship. 

With the completion of fifty years in business, 
the firm has now consummated plans which will 
enable them to materially increase their output. Be- 
ginning May 1, the plant which has for a great many 
years been located at 404 East Fourteenth Street, 
will be removed to the firm’s own building, 257-263 
Hancock Street, Long Island City. The building 


consists of two floors, 50 x 100; an annex, one 
floor, 50 x 100, and an adjoining lot, 50 x 100. This 
practically gives them four times the manufacturing 
and storage space of the plant they are leaving, and 
will enable them to expand their manufacturing fa- 
cilities to a considerable extent, materially increas- 
ing their output as well as enabling them to handle 
their business with greater convenience to them- 
selves and their trade. 

In the new plant there will be several additions 
to their machinery equipment, and all machinery 
will be equipped with individual motor drive. With 
an up-to-date plant and with the space at their dis- 
posal to enable them to cut their pieces in larger 
quantities, and also to carry a larger stock, it is safe 
to assume that the business, which has been. built 
up by fifty years of consistent industry and close at- 
tention to detail, will now enter upon a greater de- 
velopment along the same definite lines. 


N IMPORTANT industry has been developed 

by the long, patient, tactful work of Mrs. Pas- 
call, who is showing at the Art Alliance a lot of 
Russian embroideries. She has organized a force 
of seventy-five women, who are expert workpeople 
and understand all the peasant stitches. These 
women work at home in their leisure, and in many 
cases their husbands help them in this work. Inter- 
esting curtains are shown by them, as well as com- 
plete sets, table-cloths, bed sets, tidies, and scarfs. 





At the Bush Terminal Sales Building exhitition. See description on the opposite page. 








PACIFIC COAST. NOTES 


| neces ryote following the’ great Foreign 
Trade Convention, to be held at San Francisco 
in May, this city’s first big Market Week will be 
held. Representative business men held a meeting 
recently and organized the Manufacturers’ and 





Wholesalers’ Association of San Francisco, which - 


will feature a Market Week twice a year along the 
line found so successful by the furniture men. 
Among the concerns interested in the plans for the 
forthcoming event are L. Dinkelspiel & Co., the 
Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., the Lazare-Klein 
Dry Goods Co., and Bauer Bros. & Co. 

O’Hara & Livermore, 522 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., are discontinuing their bric-a-brac 
lines and in the future will devote their attention to 
home furnishings and interior decorations. 

George J. Wallace & Co. are now well settled 
in their new home at 429 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., where a larger line of furniture, draper- 
ies and rugs are carried than was formerly possible. 


The members of this concern are George J. Wal- © 


lace, Frank L. Beverly and Alvin G. Lowenbein, 
each of whom has had wide experience in home fur- 
nishing work. 

George W. Kinney, president of the Kinney & 
Levan Co., home furnishers, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Brewster P. Kinney, manager of the Oriental and 
gift departments of this concern, were visitors in 
San Francisco late in February, coming to the Coast 
with a party of seventy-six members of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce on a trade-extension 
tour. 

The Old Mahogany Shop, for years located at 
341-345 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has been 
moved to 2239 Fillmore Street. A specialty is be- 
ing made of fine upholstered furniture to order. 

The Spiegelman Furniture Co. has’ been incor- 
porated at San Francisco, with a capital stock of 
$125,000, by M. Joseph, Louis S. Spiegelman, Ru- 
ben Spiegelman and Joseph Goldberg. 

The Art Reed Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
at San Francisco, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by M. Saroff, J. J. Brouchoud and F. H. Chin. 

The John Breuner Co. has purchased a lot, 90 x 
137 feet in size, on Post Street, near Powell, San 
Francisco. The lease of this concern on their 
present quarters on Geary Street expires in four 
years, and in case this cannot be renewed they will 
erect their own building. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Raphael Weill & Co., San Francisco, held recently, 
officers were chosen as follows: Raphael Weill, 





president; D. G. Davis, first vice-president ; W. D. 
Weill, second vice-president, and W. H. Cook, sec- 
retary-treasurer. President Raphael Weill recently 
observed his eighty-third birthday, and fifty-two 
employees, who have been with the house from 
twenty to forty-four years, presented him with a 
group photograph of themselves. Included among 
these is Frederick J. Harper, of the decorative de- 
partment, who has been with this firm for twenty- 
nine years. Despite his advanced years, Mr. Weill 
plans to.sail for France at an early date to assist in 
the rehabilitation of the devastated regions. 

Twenty enterprising business houses of Los 
Angeles recently joined in making a trade-extension 
tour of the Pacific Coast, the men making the trip 
carrying sample lines that were shown in the various 
cities. Among these were Grether & Grether, who 
made an extensive showing of fabrics. 

John Drew, manager of the floor covering de- 
partment of the John Breuner Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., is making a trip to Europe. 

A. L. Carpenter, who now has charge of the 
drapery and floor covering departments of the 
Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles, 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco, where this 
concern maintains a large branch. 

The Home Furniture Co., 47-49 South Second 
Street, Sdn Jose, Calif., which conducts a large 
drapery section, is retiring from business. 

L. Hart & Son Co., a pioneer firm of San Jose, 


_ Calif., has moved to a large store at Market Street 


and Santa Clara Avenue, and is paying increased 
attention to draperies. 

Miss Wilhma Sill, formerly with the Desmond 
Studios, of Los Angeles, and who has traveled for 
the F. L. Morgan Co., wholesale dealers in Chinese 
art and decorations, is now associated with the 
Dorothy Miller Shop, 2121 Center Street, Berkeley. 

A. G. Torrence, formerly with Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles, is now manager of the drapery depart- 
ment of the Giffen-Stockwell Furniture Co., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

S. T. Van Dusen has been made manager of the 
drapery department of the Pasadena Furniture Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., and will be assisted by J. A. Bate. 
F. E. Newman is in charge of the rug section. 

The Nonpareil, Sacramento, is being remodeled 
at a cost of $100,000, and departments are being 
materially enlarged. 

The offices of the Retail Furniture Association 
of California have been removed from the Hewes 
Building, San Francisco, to the Furniture Exchange 
Building at 1055 Market Street. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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AT THE BUSH TERMINAL EXHIBIT 


The work of Chamberlayne, Inc. For description see page 64. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF FRENCH TAPESTRY FURNITURE, PERIOD 


OF LOUIS XIV 


We have here an interesting form of late Louis XIV, possibly in the manner of Berain, where Classic and Renaissance are 
combined with rock and shell form. It is Louis XIV, but a most uncommon presentation of this style. 
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dollars-and-cents souls to see values in the fur- 
nishing impedimenta of former days. Better for 
, them the spick and span products of the modern fac- 
tory, from which they can get their money’s worth 
in wear. For such people there is no distinction be- 
tween the term antique and the term second-hand. 
In one of our big furniture warerooms recently 
a customer was heard to say to a companion, “Isn’t 
it strange the fascination these old pieces have for 
you after you have learned to appreciate their lines 
and characteristics?” “No,” said the companion, “I 
should not say it was strange, but should rather say 
it was logical, because the things which we now call 
antiques, because they have been preserved, 
are the things that were admired by their former 
owners, their beauties and their conveniences were 
appreciated, otherwise they would not have escaped 
the. destruction which 
overwhelmed the other 
things of their day. They 
were intrinsically worth 
preservation, and: the 
same values that ap- 
pealed to their former 
owners appeal now to 
us.” 


| IS difficult for people with purely commercial 















There is the whole 
theory of antique appre- 
ciation in a nutshell. 
There is no romance, or 
glamor, or mystery, but 
a plain monetary appre- 
ciation of actual worth 
as viewed from the 


THE WHY OF THE 
ANTIQUE 


Two William and Mary 





standpoint of form, construction and material. 

It is true that a Louis XVI side-chair has not 
the constructive strength of a modern Morris chair, 
nor has a chaise longue the versatility of the present- 
day folding bed, and it would be folly to judge either 
one by comparison with the other. It would be 
equally foolish to consider that all things are good 
merely because they are old. Many of the things 
in the museums to-day are preserved as curiosities, 
but the liking for fine old rugs, or furniture, or pic- 
tures, or textiles, is founded on an appreciation of 
skillful design, of expert craftsmanship, worthy 
material, and in the last analysis, of present beauty 
and suitability. 

It is well to determine the status of the antique 
because in the years immediately in prospect it is 
conceivable that there will be a tremendous quantity 
of European antiques shipped to this country. 

The trade in these 
goods prior to the war 
had reached figures of 
considerable magnitude. 
European palaces and 
chateaux innumerable, 
as well as the fine old 
homes in the larger com- 
mercial cities, have suf- 
fered at the hands of 
vandals, and their treas- 
ured possessions are like- 
ly eventually to find their 
way into the antique 
market. There may be 
some trash, albeit it is 
doubtful if any of it will 

















pieces in the Altman collec- 
tion at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The Will- 
iam and Mary type is a 
distinctly ornamental type. 
The development is a pure- 
ly decorative development— 
the direct application of 
French styles in cabinet 
work to the English forms. 
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reach America, but it is inevitable that a great quan- 
tity of the treasured heirlooms of European aristoc- 
racy will find their most profitable market in this 
country, and this is a tacit guarantee that the pick 
of the European market will ultimately reach Amer- 
ican salesrooms, both to gladden the eyes of antique 
lovers and to stimulate designers of modern repro- 
ductions. 

While we are considering the subject of an- 
tiques it is proper to give some thought to the use 
and care of the pieces which may pass under our 
hands as temporary or permanent possessions, and 
it is only fair to say at the outset that Oriental rugs, 
picture masterpieces, and old examples of furniture 
craftsmanship were never made to withstand the 
rigors of the modern steam-heated apartment and 
the use and abuse of modern customs. 

The dry atmosphere of the modern home is 
inimical to anything constructed with glue. 

The fresh-air habit, with a wide open window 
at one side of a room and a steam radiator at an- 
other point in the same room counteracting the cool 
air, exerts a destructive influence on the entire fur- 








Louis XIV arm- 
chair in the collec- 
tion at the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art. 





William and Mary armchair in the Altman collection 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


niture of a room, and sooner or later glued joints 
and varnish will deteriorate under the strain. If 
antique pieces are to have a worthy place in modern 


homes they must receive a reasonable degree of care 


or they will rapidly reach a condition that will ren- 
der them useless. 

For the cleaning up of furniture there are vari- 
ous polishes on the market which have more or less 
merit and are intended to obviate the necessity of 
mixing one’s own polish. For those who prefer to 
mix their own, however, we give the following 
formulas which have been recommended by their 
users: , 

1. Toa half pint of 98 per cent. alcohol, add 
one-quarter ounce each of resin and gum shellac. 
After the gums have been dissolved in the alcohol 
add a half pint of linseed oil; apply with a soft cloth 
and rub dry. 

2. One and a-half ounces of alcohol, half an 
ounce of muriatic acid, eight ounces of linseed oil, 
and an ounce and a half of butter of antimony ; mix 
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well tugether and add half a pint of best vinegar; 
apply same as above. 

3. To one pint of linseed oil add two ounces 
spirits of camphor, half an ounce of spirits of harts- 
horn, one ounce of butter of antimony and four 
ounces of vinegar. This polish needs to be well 
shaken before it is used. It is applied with cloths as 
directed above and must be well dried off. 

4. A simple polish is made with half a gill of 
vinegar, one gill spirits of wine and one drachm of 
linseed oil. 

It will be noticed that many of these polishes 
are very similar, the difference in quantity of .the 
various ingredients being the formulas preferred by 
different workmen. It should always be borne in 
mind that where there is a preponderance of alcohol 
there is a danger of cutting the original varnish un- 
less the application is made very quickly and lightly. 
When a new lot of polish is mixed up it would al- 
ways be well to try it on an unimportant piece of 
finished wood in order to determine just what 
strength it has. If after an application of the polish 
the varnish is tacky (sticky) to the touch there is 
too much alcohol and there should be added more 
oil and other ingredients until an application no 
longer softens the varnish. 





AN INTERNATIONAL ART PROMOTION 
SOCIETY. 
ECAUSE of the social status of its promoters, 
the Society for the International Revival of 
Industrial Art has been receiving of late a great 
deal of publicity in the daily press. 

The organization has nothing to sell, but its 
survey work throughout industrial Europe promises 
to be of inestimable value to decorators and dealers 
who, through the information conveyed, will be able 
to discover the whereabouts of cottage or commu- 
nity industries. 

The society is under the direct leadership of 
Mrs. William Alexander. It doesn’t propose to act 
as a sales agent, but will establish in New York and 
other cities exhibition rooms and bureaus of infor- 
mation for the benefit of those who would buy or 
encourage art work. 

Mrs. Alexander is president of the New York 
committee ; England is represented by Lady William 
Cecil, the Hon. Margaret Amherst and the Countess 
of Minto. Belgium and France and other countries 
are represented, and already a great collection of 
examples has been shown in New York, including 





Mr. Davenport at work with a loom over two hundred 
years old. 
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Portuguese embroideries, English and‘ Italian em- 
broideries, French tapestries, English needle-point, 
laces of every description, and rugs from Morocco. 

The society developed from the war work into 
which these ladies projected untiring enthusiasm and 
labor. At the close of the war, in order to further 
help the countries involved, this organization was 
formed, confining itself to the restoration of the art 
industries. 

The average buyer knows where the factories 
are, but not where individuals or community groups 
of wood carvers, weavers or embroiderers are lo- 
cated. They know the trade in the larger cities, but 
they do not know the remote districts. Therefore, 
it is to help these remote districts by bringing the 
trade in contact with them that the International 
Society proposes to operate. 





AN INTERESTING CRAFTS VENTURE. 
HERE is a little colony. of weavers at New 
Hope, Pa., making sofa cushions, covers, rugs 

and hand-made Colonial fabrics. It is a section of 
Pennsylvania that is full of art colonies, and among 
the conspicuous members of this cult are Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport. The husband is an experienced 
textile designer, and the wife is trained in applied 
design, so they are qualified to produce original tex- 
tile designs rather than attempt actual reproductions 


of the old coverings and rugs. Mr. Davenport 


works on a loom that has been in use over two hun- 
dred years. 

Their fabrics cannot be duplicated by ma- 
chinery. Their output is slow and their production 
is limited. 














THE ANSWER TO PRICE ADVERTISING. 
O THE man in the street some of the advertis- 
ing in local newspapers must be somewhat 

mystifying. Wherever he turns he is told it is the 
scarcity of goods that is keeping up prices, yet in 
one advertisement recently these items were listed: 


85c. and 95c. Curtain Materials, per yard, 55c. 
Fine Voile, figured or bordered, for making curtains. 
$1.10 Cretonnes, per yard, 62c. 

Cretonnes in the newest designs and colorings. 

$9.75 Willow Armchairs, $6.75. 
Armchairs of natural willow, comfortable and durable. 
$2.75 Seat Cushions, each $1.95. 
Seat cushions covered in fine pattern cretonnes of fine 
cotton filling. 

We happen to know that the sale prices quoted 
on these items are very close to cost. In other words, 
they are genuine reductions, not fictitious price quo- 
tations, and because of the extent of the reductions 
quoted we can imagine that a doubt will arise in the 
minds of the customer as to whether the alleged 
scarcity of goods can really exist under the condi- 
tions we indicate. 

To those familiar with the policies of big stores, 
however, these price reductions are easily explained. 
The big store must sell goods or stagnate, and what 
applies to the store as a whole applies to the indi- 
vidual department. Goods must be moved at a 
profit, or without a profit, as may be ‘possible, but 
above everything else, there must be a constant pro- 
cession of purchasers passing through the store dur- 
ing its business hours. 

In the New York stores particularly, space is at 
a premium—seasonable goods must be handled in 
their season, and with a late Spring or any other 
extraordinary interference with normal trade, some 
means of stimulating business must be created, and 
a price concession is generally most effective. 

A buyer recently remarked to the writer that 
he was “selling linen towels at a lower price than 
he would have to pay in the wholesale market on 
that date.” The statement was startling, inasmuch 
as it seemed to be a premeditated waste of poten- 
tial profit. Taking note of his statement that it 
would be difficult to find goods to replace them when 
they were sold, we inquired why he did not put the 
price up on the things in stock instead of sacrificing 
them at a price at which they could not be dupli- 
cated. His reply was: “We are selling in a normal 
manner at the price already marked. That price 
pays us our required profit on our purchase, and 
while they might appear to earn more money for 
us by holding them for a higher price, they earn no 
profit until they are sold, and we must sell goods 





constantly to maintain the volume of sales on which 
our expenses are predicated.” 

Modern business is a complex thing. It can- 
not be judged by fragmentary instances, such as the 
advertisement we quote, which by comparison with 
the business as a whole would be an infinitesimal 
consideration. There is no mystery or contradic- 
tion of conditions in current departmental advertis- 


ing when viewed in the light of the larger operation 
of the store itself. 





A NEW FIRM. 

RECENT entry to the shade, awning and slip- 

cover trade on his own account is A. Danglo, 
for twenty-seven years in the employ of A. I. Namm 
& Son! Twelve years of his stay with this firm was 
spent as manager and buyer of his department. 

Upon his resignation he was tendered a dinner 
by the firm and presented with a loving cup suitably 
engraved. His former employees also gave him a 
dinner and presented him with a leather desk-set. 

The firm is organized as A. Danglo & Son, and 
is located at 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 





AN EXAMPLE OF WORKMANSHIP. 
TN THE exhibition of cartridge silks now being 
made at the Bush Terminal Sales Building, New 
York, the adaptability of this cloth to the upholstery 
arts is pleasingly exemplified in the draped shades, 
panel and door curtains and divan cushions with 
hanging valances, all of which were made by Davis 
& Freeman, upholsterers to the trade. The draped 
shades are in écru tint, and here_this cloth lends 
itself surprisingly well to shade work, falling and 
draping’ pleasingly. 
The curtains for the interior of the room and 


other hangings and the cushions are, of course, of 


the same material but in a grayish tint to match the 
finish of the woodwork and walls. 





A NEW HARDWARE CATALOG. 


a catalog of drapery hardware has just 


been issued by the H. L. Judd Co., of New 
York. 

This catalog, their number 56, is the most pre- 
tentious that has ever been issued by this house, con- 
taining more than 200 pages, profusely illustrated, 
and handsomely bound in cloth. The articles listed 
include practically everything in the drapery hard- 
ware line, and will prove to be a valuable help to the 
upholstery and drapery trade. 
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HOME EQUIPMENT NOT 


T IS high time that the man engaged in manu- 
| facturing, wholesaling, or retailing home fur- 
nishing accessories should cease thinking of or 
referring to these things as “luxuries.” It is true 
that they are not to be classed with such necessities 
of life as food and drink, but they are every bit as 
essential to comfort as good food or clothing of 
modern style and of correct color and weight. 

The dictionary defines a luxury as “any article 
that administers to comfort or pleasure’ and yet is 
not necessary to life or what is regarded as an ordi- 
nary degree of comfort,” and one cannot rightly 
consider furniture, or rugs, or draperies as coming 
within this description. 

We are coming, as a people, to give greater at- 
tention to the things which constitute living com- 
forts. They have been considered largely under the 
term conveniences. Electric light, telephone, run- 
ning water, steam heat, have all been developed 
from the standpoint of convenience, and yet their 
only claim to such a title relates to their ability to 
contribute to human comfort. 

In the same category must be placed the other 
furnishings of a home. Good, sensible, correct fur- 
niture is as much a convenience as steam heat; the 
same is true of floor-coverings or window draperies. 
They are a necessary part of a comfortable home, 
something that cannot be dispensed with without de- 
priving the home of an essential part of its ability 
to serve its purpose. 


























* DGAUETES © 


Four walls and a roof may constitute a house, 
but the home consists of the house plus furnishings 
and occupants. 

In the same sense fine furnishings are no 
more, a luxury for those who can afford them 
than are the cheaper class for those in more 
moderate circumstances. Comfort consists in 
a condition of the mind as well as in that of the 
body, and an educated mind can be satisfied only by 
materials, colors, and forms that give comfort to 
the esthetic sense. A plain board bench or a pack- 
ing case will serve as a seat, a tin spoon will hold as 
much as a silver one, but persons of educated taste 
can find mental comfort only by association with the 
things to which they are accustomed. 

Twenty years ago New York was agog over Sir 
James M. Barrie’s play, “The Admirable Crichton,” 
the story of which has been recently revived under 
the film play entitled “Male and Female.” The theme 
of the story centered in and about certain human 
types, but there was an underlying story in the set- 
ting of both the city and island life of the individuals. 
This underlying story is in the description and pic- 
ture of the island home. The tastes and desires of the 


‘patrician characters under the leadership of their 


erstwhile butler were not satisfied with an existence 
that merely provided food and clothing, but from 
the destitution of barbaric surroundings they created 
and assembled a degree of home comfort that was to 
them equally as important as food and raiment. In 











Between the extravagant splendors of the 
Court of Tiberius and the meager equip- 
ment of the humble peasant’s cottage, there 
is’ a condition of balanced environment 
where accustomed comforts must be:classed 
as necessities and not as luxuries. 




















the creation of a luxury tax our own govern- 
ment sought to differentiate between things which 
are necessities and things which are luxuries, and 
the basis of calculation with respect to interior fur- 
nishings and wearing apparel was one of cost; 
rather a fige distinction for any body of individuals 
to presume to draw. 

It is not within the province of any man, it 
seems to us, to say that an article is a luxury merely 
because it costs a certain sum of money. Accord- 
ing to the luxury tax list, if an umbrella costs $4 it 
is not a luxury, above that price it is subject to 
luxury tax; men’s shirts at $3 each are not a luxury, 
over that they are taxed; likewise shoes over $10 
per pair, men’s hats over $5, men’s suits over $50. 
Neither is it the province of an individual or of a 
government, except in times of stress and privation, 
and then only for the general good, to tell a man 
that he must arbitrarily use things of a cheaper 
grade than he can afford, no matter what embarrass- 
ment or distaste these things might cause. 

The whole question is one of mental attitude. 

If we consider certain things as luxuries, they 
are luxuries to us, and if we talk of them as luxuries 
we give the impression they are luxuries, but if we 
think of them, and talk about them, as necessary 
adjuncts to comfortable homes, they occupy a dif- 
ferent position with regard to our desire for pos- 
session. Any reform in the matter of considering 
draperies, floor-coverings, furniture, etc., as belong- 
ing to the luxury class must be initiated first of all by 
the people engaged in the business of handling them. 

The sale of these things ministers to the com- 
fort of family life, to the well-being, health and 
happiness of the family as a whole and of the indi- 
vidual in particular, therefore they constitute a neces- 
sary adjunct to this day and age of human existence. 





DOUBLING FLOOR SPACE. 
IDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., INC., who 
have been occupying half an acre of floor space 
in their New York showrooms, have taken the floor 
above, running 200 feet on Twenty-eighth Street 
and 100 feet front on Fourth Avenue. 

An entire floor will be given over to Mr. Blu- 
menthal’s private offices and to the display of up- 
holstery goods, which heretofore were shown in 
cramped, inadequate surroundings. 

The showroom will be divided into individual 
exhibition sections and will afford the firm exactly 
double the general accommodations they have here- 
tofore had and five times as much as they ever be- 
fore devoted to the upholstery department. 





NEW PRINTS AT THORP’S. 
H. THORP & CO., in their line of “prints de 
* luxe,” are showing some very remarkable styles 
in printed fabrics. These fabrics being produced 
by them in this country are calculated to supply a 
decorative need as to color and design that cannot 
always be met by imported fabrics. These prints 
are, however, supplementary to an extraordinary 
line of imported textures, and in the range of color- 
ings and patterns now being shown by them there 
are a number of old favorites, many of which show 
new colorings, together with a wide range of new 
patterns now seen for the first season. 
The line is exceptionally complete and the fact 
that stock is already on the shelves gives added in- 
terest. 


HE Art Lamp Shade Studios, formerly at 1 
East Thirtieth Street, New York, have removed 
to larger quarters at 5 East Twentieth Street. 








A neatly arranged 
wall-paper depart- 
ment in the store of 
James Hartshorn, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE. 
N THE opposite page we show azn illustration 
of the store in Fort Smith, Ark., of James 
Hartshorn, decorator, handling wall-paper, dra- 
peries and upholstering. 

Mr. Hartshorn is entitled to a great deal of 
credit for having, in four years, built up from a 
capital of less than $100 a business carrying about 
$9,000 worth of stock, and turning in the neighbor- 
hood.of four times a year. Mr. Hartshorn’s success 
can probably be explained from his statement that 
he would “rather sell wall-paper and paint than any- 
thing I know of.” Every year Mr. Hartshorn spends 
his vacation by going somewhere and visiting wall- 
paper and paint dealers, many of whom he finds of 
the opinion that they would have been more success- 
ful had they been engaged in some different kind 
ot business. . 





CLEVER ADVERTISING HEEPS. 

HE Quaker Lace Co. has been responsible for 

a great deal of clever advertising, showing illus- 
trations of properly dressed windows. These have 
been published in smail envelope size, in booklet 
size, and in counter-card size, and within the past 
year a great deal of interesting matter has been dis- 
tributed for the general benefit of the customers of 
their clients. 

It is a notable fact that this literature and illus- 
trative matter does not emphasize the lace portions 
of the treatment to the exclusion of furniture, side- 
walls, floor-coverings and other furnishing acces- 
sories, but the lace portion of the treatment is shown 
in its proper relation to a complete assemblage of 
essential things. 

This literature is distributed gratuitously and it 
is well worth while for any merchant who has not 
been on their list to establish a connection whereby 
he may receive their literature: as a constant re- 
minder of opportunities for profitable business 
which may accrue to him through contact with these 
stimulating ideas. 


ILLIAM A. MORGAN has bought out the 

firm of Siegrist & Fraley, Buffalo. Mr. Mor- 
gan is a financier, and it is expected that he will 
bring to the store a broad outlook on business mat- 
ters generally. Harry Stumpf, upholstery buyer 
for the firm, was in town recently making purchases 
for his department. 





A batik wall panel from the Javan Studios. 
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ADOPT GROUP INSURANCE PLAN. 

HE wall-paper factory of M. H. Birge & Sons 
* Co., just previous to the year 1920, inaugurated 
a group insurance plan whereby all employees of the 
company who have been with them over six months 
are immediately to be benefited by life insurance, 
which pays to their heirs at death $500, and for each 
twelve months’ service this amount increases $100 a 
year until the amount reaches $1,000. 

This plan puts a premium on continuity and 
faithfulness of service, but it is altruistic in its ap- 
plication, for the firm have made arrangements 
whereby if an employee takes up some other posi- 
tion elsewhere he has the privilege of negotiating 
with the insurance company for a continuation of 
the policy without a medical examination. 

Behind their plan is the desire of the Birge 
company to show their appreciation toward their 
employees who recognize that uniform success for 
both the worker and the employee is linked with the 
practice of co-operation on the part of both. 


HE Port Huron Paint Co., 316 Madison Street, 

Port Huron, Mich., recently opened a fine new 
store with stock of wall-paper and paint. The con- 
cern is composed as follows: D. C. McElroy, presi- 
dent; H. J. Dobson, vice-president; D. B. Walker, 
secretary, and G. R. Walker, treasurer. 














AN INTERESTING STORE ENTERPRISE. 
HE illustration on this page shows two views of 
the music hall recently built in the store of the 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis. 

The top view shows the main auditorium and 
stage, the one below shows the mezzanine floor, 
from which the balconies have access to the audi- 
torium. The stage equipment includes a Welte- 
Mignon Philharmonic organ, which can be played 
either by hand or rolls, the organist, Professor Will- 
iam Jenkins, being in the employ of the firm. 

The use of this hall is free to any cause which 
meets with the store’s approval, and while it has been 
open but two months, it has been used for conven- 
tions, musicales, lectures and demonstrations. The 
hall is also permitted to be used for entertainments 
given by the employees, and also for entertainments 
given by the firm to the employees. During one 
week last month an organ recital was given every 
morning for the employees, one-sixth of their total 
force attending each performance. 

There are rooms off the balconies which may 
be used as committee or exhibit rooms in connection 
with functions and gatherings. 

The hall itself is 100 feet long, 30 feet wide 











and 18 feet high. The floor is covered with a rose 
Du Barry carpet having a geometrical figure, th< 
draperies of velvet to match are trimmed with gold 
loops, fringe and tassels, and are finished at the top 
with polychromed cornices. The lighting fixtures 
are dull, old gold, the woodwork a soft tone of gray. 
the plaster is a harmonizing shade of gray high- 
lighted and polychromed in soft colors. The stage 
curtain is a brocaded cut velvet caught back with 
silk loops of the same color. 

The hall seats approximately 500 people, and it 
was designed and executed by the interior deco- 
ration department of the firm, in charge of C. F. 
Brennan, and with the exception of the structural 
changes was entirely a product of their own organ- 
ization. The general superintendence of the work 
was under the control of J. S. Laurie, general store 
manager, who was formerly upholstery buyer. 


RECENT publication of John Wiley’ & Sons, 

Inc., ig “White Lead—Its Use in Paint,” by 
Alvah H. Sabin. In compact form is presented the 
history of white lead, the different’: methods of 
manufacture, both ancient and modern, and a con- 
cise explanation of its use in all sorts of outdoor 
and indoor painting. 






































INTERESTING WORK AT BAMBERGER’S 


AMBERGER’S upholstery department, New- 
B ark, has been put in Summer dress as an intro- 

duction to the display of new prints and other 
materials particularly for Summer use. The deco- 
rative colonnade which faces the elevators in Mr. 
Barling’s department has been entirely redecorated 
so as to accentuate the Summer atmosphere, being 
carried out in tones of cool green and purple, with 
painted chrysanthemum panels, Japanese lanterns, 
rosettes and bead ornaments. 

In the colonnade are several attractive drapery 
settings, and the whole forms a background for an 
unusual display of willow and reed furniture suit- 
ably upholstered with cretonne materials and 
loose cushions. This colonnade separates Mr. Bar- 
ling’s department from the furniture department 
and makes a unique entrance to the upholstery de- 
partment inasmuch as it is necessary to pass through 
it to have access to the elevators. 

The display in the department is enlivened by 
a number of new fabrics which Mr. Barling recently 
purchased in Europe, and the department is inter- 
esting throughout. 

One of the newer developments Mr. Barling 
has carried out in recent months is a series of lec- 
tures, given by John W. Stephenson, in some of the 
more important towns and cities in the neighbor- 
hood of Newark, with displays of associated fabrics, 
furniture and other decorative accessories. These 
lectures are arranged by co-operation with women’s 
clubs, and they have been decidedly successful in 
showing the decorative service that the Bamberger 
organization can supply, : 

A couple of years ago Mr. Barling conceived 
the thought that if he could link up the educational 
propaganda concerning the services supplied by the 
upholstery, rug and furniture departments of the 
Bamberger store, with the interests of women’s 
clubs in the big towns of New Jersey, a tremendous 
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popularizing stimulus could be created for interior 
furnishings. 

From the beginning he was of the opinion that, 
for the idea to be successful, it must first be subtly 
introduced. It would not do for the store to adver- 
tisé broadly that these services could be obtained, 
nor could they attempt to find audiences in this way. 
They determined that the clubs must ask for the 
service, and while no charge or compensation of 
any kind would be demanded, the store would be in 
a position to dictate the terms upon which the lec- 
ture would be given—these terms relating to the 
character of the building in which it would be given, 
the time, the dates, the size of the audiences, and the 
organization under whose auspices it was to be 
given, etc. 

During the two years in which this campaign 
has been carried on, and it has now long passed the 
experimental stage, there has been no direct ap- 
proach by the store to any organization. Requests 
have come as a result of newspaper reports of other 
lectures, and by references in the firm’s advertising 
to the lectures that have been given. 

No expense has been spared to make these 
affairs thoroughly high-class educational functions. 
Stage properties usually include a vanload of furni- 
ture, rugs, example draperies and sample materials, 
all of which are used as the background for the 
talk and demonstration of interior furnishing. 
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WINNING DRAPERY SKETCHES 


THE PRIZE- 


1—W. L. Zieger, Philadelphia 


4—Thomas Butcher, 


NY. 


ernon, 


y 


: 3—Stephen Adam, Hoboken, N. J.; 
Mount V 


2—Amy L. Trask, Beverly, Mass. 











THE UPHOLSTERY BUYERS’ PRIZE 
CONTEST. 
HE prize contest for drapery sketches an- 
nounced in the January UPHOLSTERER, on be- 
half of the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 


York, closed April 1. The contest resulted in 137° 


sketches being sent in. 

At the regular meeting of the association on 
April 7, these sketches were all placed on display by 
a committee, each sketch being given a number, and 
the name of the designer concealed. 

The judges of the contest were Vincent H. 
Lynch, of Batterman’s; James Munro, of James 
McCreery & Co.; S. L. Leon, of L. M. Blumstein 
& Co.; E. E. Barling and John Schencke, of L. 
Bamberger & Co., Newark, and S. S. Anhalt and 
A. B. Shiels, of Gimbel Bros., New York. 

The first prize was awarded to W. L. Zieger, 
Philadelphia ; second prize to A. L. Trask, Beverly, 
Mass.; third prize to Stephen Adams, Hoboken, 
N. J., and the fourth prize to Thos. Butcher, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. , 

These prizes carry with them substantial cash 
honorariums, the original prize of $100 from the 
Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York, and 
the duplicate gift of $100 from the Orinoka Mills. 

The prize winning sketches are reproduced on 
the opposite page, being numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, in 
the order of merit, as determined by the judges 
above mentioned. The entire 137 sketches may be 
seen at the office of THe UPHOoLsTERER AND IN- 
TERIOR DEcorATOR, the Upholstery Buyers’ Associa- 
tion having requested us to publish in subsequent 
numbers several of the most worthy designs. 





A NOTABLE EVENT. 

N WEDNESDAY evening, April 21, the first 

annual dinner of the Society of Interior Deco- 
rators of New York City will be held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Fifty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The speakers of the evening will include Messrs. 
Lloyd Warren, Royal Cortissoz, Frank Crowinshield 
and Irving W. Cobb. 

The invited guests will include representatives 
from all the art societies and associations in the city, 
acceptances having already been received from Rob- 
ert W. DeForest, president, and Edward Robinson, 
director, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Bert 
Fenner, president, New York Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects; Embury Palmer, president 
of the Associated Manufacturers of Decorative 
Furniture for New York district; L. S. Fox, presi- 
dent of the Upholstery Association of America. 
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This is one of the most important events in the 
life of this association, and while it is impossible for 
us to give at this time the complete list of guests, 
we are sure that the function will be a notable event 
in the history of the association. 





EMPIRE CARPET CO. MOVE UPTOWN. 


N MAY 1 the Empire Carpet Co. will remove 

their executive offices and showrooms to the 
Victoria Building, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The upholstery department of this company 
carries an ample selection of stock, featuring es- 
pecially a full line of Terry cloth, ratiné, scrims, 
marquisettes, couch-covers, etc. 

Because of their rapidly expanding business, 
the company have secured additional space, consti- 
tuting two floors, in the Bush Terminal Building, 
Brooklyn, for the housing of reserve stock. The 
up-to-date facilities of the Bush Terminal enable 
prompt shipments to their customers throughout the 
country. 





NEW YORK’S SPRING UPHOLSTERY 
WEEK. 

T IS at this writing a fairly safe statement that 
the New York trade will put over a concerted 
display of drapery fabrics in all the stores of the 
metropolitan district during the week of May 3. The 
idea of this special Upholstery Week was suggested 
by the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New 
York. THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECO- 
RATOR has been in communication with the heads of 
departments relative to the display, and we have al- 
ready received assurances from John Wanamaker, 


- H. Batterman & Co., Gimbel Bros., Stern Bros., H. 


C. F. Koch & Co. Others are sure to join. 

The idea of creating a special display week in 
the Spring and a similar week in the Fall, during 
which extraordinary emphasis will be laid upon up- 
holsteries simultaneously by all the stores in one dis- 
trict, is one that has everything in its favor. The 
adoption of this week creates no interference with 
anything else in the way of promotive sales which 
the individual stores may plan, but it is supple- 
mentary to all other merchandising propaganda 
which may be undertaken. The stores which are 
entering into the scheme are planning to promote it 
by department displays, window displays, newspaper 
advertising, etc. 

It is to be earnestly desired that every store in 
the district recognize the bearing this special week 
may have on its own interests and co-operate to the 
fullest extent in order that the week of special up- 
holstery display may be a marked event. 











The Game Birds design in process of printing from ninety-three hand blocks, indicating the 
labor of producing some cretonnes. 





The printer and attendant walk 10,080 yards, laying blocks 10,080 times. On the Early 
Georgian pattern, also a Thorp design, he walks 12,600 yards. On the Blenheim Palace pat- 
tern, he walks nearly eight miles, laying his blocks 13,980 times. 


DEMONSTRATING THE COST OF HAND-BLOCK PRINTING 
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Fascimile of a textile printer’s card, late Seventeenth 
Century. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


VERY important contribution to the literature 
of decoration is a book just issued commemo- 
rating the centenary of J. H. Thorp & Co. (Frank 
Thorp and George A. Bomann). It contains a very 
interesting collection of distinctive hand-block 
printed linens and cretonnes, 108 designs reproduced 
in four colors in half-tones on coated paper; all de- 
signs are protected by U. S. patents. 
From the foreword of the book we quote the 
following : 


For more than three centuries—since the day when 
the ships of the East India Companies first brought over 
the products of the Orient—these charming fabrics have 
never ceased to be in favor. 


The earliest examples were painted entirely by hand, 
and the wonder is that some of the more complicated pat- 
terns were ever finished. But, in those days, workers and 
craftsmen had infinite patience, and people in Europe were 
willing to wait (and pay handsomely) for things that were 
worth while. 

Later, wooden blocks were employed to print the out- 
line of the pattern—the other colors being filled in with 
the brush—and, finally, to meet the ever-growing demand, 
the entire pattern was printed with hand-blocks. 

In the first half of the Seventeenth Century the hand- 
block process of printing on linen and cotton was intro- 
duced into Europe; but it was not until nearly one hundred 


years later that this new industry became of ‘any real im- 
portance. 


About the year 1755, Oberkampf, a man of genius, 
started a small factory in the village of Jouy, near Ver- 
sailles. In the creation of his designs he employed the 
most eminent artists (among others, Horace Vernet, J. B. 
Huet and Pierre Prud’hon) and skilled engravers, thereby 
attaining in his products a degree of perfection that has 
never been surpassed. Among people of taste and refine- 
ment, these Toiles de Jouy enjoyed a well merited and last- 
ing reputation, and to-day examples of them are shown in 
all the great museums of the world. , 

_ It may be of interest to know that a few of the old- 
time print works, contemporaries of Oberkampf, are still 
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in existence and producing linens and cretonnes by the 
self-same hand-block process that prevailed so long ago. 

Some of the patterns have from eighty to one hun- 
dred blocks, and of such, a skilled workman cannot print 
more than fifty pieces a year! 


Pee eee a ae ee eh 


BeauMonT—W. H. Beaumont has severed his. 
connection with Stroheim & Romann, and Edward 
J. Burke, for twenty years with Marshall Field & 
Co., has joined the organization. Mr. Burke will 
take up the work Mr. Beaumont was engaged in. 

CarTER—E, C. Carter Jr., of E. C. Carter & 
Son, sailed for Europe on March 24. His trip will 
consume eight weeks. 

StmmMonps—E. J. Simmonds, well known in 
New York upholstery circles from his long connec- 
tion with the New York office of Sanger Bros., Dal- 
las, Tex., has joined the selling force of Oliver & 
Kaufman. He will cover New York City and state. 

Grorrrey—Arthur Geoffrey is again returning 
to Europe to speed up the operations of his mill 
accounts, 

THorp—Frank Thorp and family have re- 
turned from a several months’ sojourn in the South. 

OpeLt—Edward W. Odell, New York repre- 
sentative of the John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio,. 
on May 1 is going to Mount Clemens, Mich., for a 
rest. When he returns he is going into a resident 
buying business of his own of general merchandise 
from the dry-goods line. 

BrauMoNnNT—W. H. Beaumont has opened a 
selling agency at 874 Broadway, Room 909, where 
he will represent John M. Schwehm’s Sons, Phila- 
delphia, and J. J. Teschon, a silk manufacturer im 
Paterson. Mr. Beaumont is now in the same office 
with Bonnet & Smith and H. Hartman. 

McGeacH1n—George McGeachin, of Wit- 
combe, McGeachin & Co., is about to sail for 
Europe on a business trip in the interest of his firm. 

McKenzre—H. R. McKenzie, of Alex. Jamie- 
son & Co., has taken passage on the Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, April 24, for another trip to the 
firm’s mills in Darvel, Scotland. Mr. McKenzie’s 
trips are made with such frequency as to almost 
constitute him a continental commuter. 

Harris—After an absence of three years, J. 
Floyd Harris has returned to Chicago in the employ 
of the Stratford Furniture Shop, to take charge of 
that firm’s decorating department. 

RiLtEy—LaFrLtin—James C. Riley, of R. H. 
Macy & Co., and T. J. Laflin, of Abraham & Straus, 
returned about the first of the month from a trip to 
Europe in the interest of their respective depart- 
ments. 


KauFMANN—M. A. Kaufmann, of the Moss: 








Rose Mfg. Co. left April 1 on a trip to Japan. 

HerrickK—R. T. Herrick has assumed charge 
of the upholstery department for the Kohn, Furch- 
gott Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Herrick was for- 
merly buyer for the Babcock & Davidson Co., Hor- 
nell, N. Y. 





MOROCCO RUGS PROTOTYPE OF 
NAVAJOS. 

UG dealers will be very much interested in the 

display of Morocco rugs made by the Society 
for the International Revival of Industrial Art, for 
the reason that the exhibition demonstrates unques- 
tionably the origin of our own American Navajos, 
made in the reservation covering, it will be recalled, 
about 11,000 square miles of country. 

Some of the rugs are very shaggy and coarse, 
the pile being from 1% to 2 inches long, with no 
more than nine knots to the square inch. They are 
rather interesting, but poor examples of rug weav- 
ing. On the other hand, the examples which sug- 
gest the Navajo are the Tapis, Rabat and Ballot. 
Like the Navajo, they have a plain ground with the 
designs brought out in tufts which are knotted in the 
Ghiordes way, a loop knot, as distinguished from 
the Senna. 

Tradition has vaguely outlined the origin of 
the Navajos as the result of Spanish influence. In 
the Sixteenth Century the Spaniards traded with the 
Pueblo Indians and taught them weaving. Tradi- 
tion further traces the Spanish influence to the 
Moorish invasion of Spain in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, and one is convinced of the accuracy of these 
conclusions after examining the Morocco rugs 
shown by Mr. Pierce at the exhibition at 202 Madi- 
son Avenue, because, with few exceptions, they 
show exactly the same technique as the Navajos. 

The long pile Morocco rugs are poor quality 
stuff. They have degenerated in quality, for if we 
go back to the Fourteenth Century, some very fine 
examples were made. Fez was formerly one of the 
chief cities of the rug industry, now located mostly 





around Ravet. Tunis also sends out a few rug: 
woven at Kairuan. They are very thick and heavy, 
but of poor workmanship. 





MR. THOMAS GOES TO BLOOMINGDALE’s 

ILLIAM H. THOMAS, who assumed charg: 
of the upholstery department of Bloomingdal: 
Bros. the first of the month, has been for the last si. 
years associated with John Elliott as his assistant in 
the upholstery department*of B. Altman & Co. 
taking charge of the department during Mr. Elliott’; 
frequent absences in Europe. Prior to his engage 
ment with Altman, Mr. Thomas was with the 
Duffy-Powers Co., Rochester, and with McCurdy 
& Norwell Co., of the same city, where he special- 
ized in decorative and upholstery lines. Mr. Thomas 
received his early training in the dry-goods business 
in one of the smaller towns up state, where he was 
given a thorough schooling in merchandising prac- 
tice. He is expecting to make some extensive alter- 
ations in the department now under his control, and 
will endeavor to extend the trade of the department 
in better class goods. 





A SPECIAL UPHOLSTERY STORE. 

NEW firm has been organized by Walter Sim- 

coe Jr. and R. S. Cofer, in Norfolk, Va. They 
will operate a special upholstery store, handling par- 
ticularly lace curtains, upholstery goods and shades. 
Mr. Simcoe is the son of W. T. Simcoe, in business 
for many years in Norfolk, and Mr. Cofer has been 
for many years upholstery buyer for the latter con- 
cern. It is a peculiar coincidence that the fathers 
of these two gentlemen formed a partnership about 
thirty years ago. The new firm will be known as 
Simcoe & Cofer, and there is every indication that 
the establishment of a specialty store of this kind 
in Norfolk will be successful. 


HE telephone numbers of the Bromley Mfg. Co. 
and their selling agents, J. J. Feeley & Co., New 
York, have been changed to Stuyvesant 8847-8848- 


8849. 
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Navajo characteristics which are reflected in the Morocco rugs of to-day. 
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UPHOLSTERY BUYERS CONGRATULATE 
J. H. THORP & CO. 
T THE meeting of the Upholstery Buyers’ As- 
sociation of New York, on the evening of April 
7, a resolution was introduced and unanimously 
passed expressing the association’s congratulations 
to J. H. Thorp & Co. upon the occasion of their one 
hundredth anniversary in business. 





HAS ORGANIZED NEW FIRM. 

F. BULSON, recently upholstery buyer for 

¢ Bloomingdale Bros., has gone into business 
under the name of D. F. Bulson & Sons, handling 
various lines of curtain materials, sofa pillows, etc., 
on a commission basis. Mr. Bulson is associated 
with James Curran in Room 1501, 45 East Seven- 
teenth Street, Mr. Curran having there a number of 
associated lines, including plushes and lace curtains. 


Tak: & Ds Be. Rec: es 


S. PLAUT & CO., Newark, are about cele- 

* brating the fiftieth year of their business career, 

the institution having been founded by L. Simon 

Plaut, the older brother of Louis and Moses Plaut, 

now respectively president and vice-president of the 

company. The original store fifty years ago occu- 
pied a space 13 feet x 25 feet. 





The Indiana Wall-Paper Co., 29 East Mary- 
land Street, Indianapolis, Ind., recently held a recep- 
tion in their new wholesale store, to which several 
hundred invitations brought a gratifying response in 
the way of visitors. The new store will be devoted 
to wholesale wall-paper, painters’ supplies, etc., 
while the retail trade is taken care of at 51 Virginia 
Avenue and 130-132 East Maryland Street. 


The L. L. Dunbar Co., of Linn Grove, Ind., 
have recently incorporated for the purpose of 
engaging in the manufacture of overstuffed rockers, 
chairs and davenports. They will also make frames 
for upholsterers 


The Stroheim & Romann organization held a 
get-together luncheon at the Aldine Club on 
April 10. It was strictly a family affair, and in- 
formal discussions of conditions were held. 


Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tex., are establishing a 
drapery jobbing business in connection with their 
firm which will be in charge of W. H. Hirst, the 
firm’s upholstery buyer. 


Samuel Griswold, Inc., decorators in Chicago, 
are now closing out their business. 
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D. J. Schwem Repair Co., Vicksburg, Miss., 
have recently put in a line of drapery goods. They 
will shortly put in a line of wall-paper, lamps, lamp- 
shades and decorative goods. G. M. Philip, an ex- 
perienced drapery man, has recently become associ- 
ated with the concern. 

A new firm entering the field to manufacture 
and retail fine upholstered furniture and draperies 
is the Greusing-Abel, Terre-Haute, Ind. The new 
firm is composed of H. Greusing and W. H. Abel, 
former employees of the Harvey Furniture Co., 
and Walter Abel, formerly manager of the Canton 
Upholstering Co. They have taken a lease on an 
entire building at 19 South Fourth Street. 





IMPERIAL VELOURS BACK IN THE 
- MARKET. 


FTER five years out of the market, J. H. Thorp 

& Co. have brought in a full line of French Im- 
perial velours, 50 inches wide, the old standard, in 
which they have specialized for over thirty years, 
and which they were unable to secure during the in- 
terim of the war. They are again showing them in 
a full range of colors. 
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SPECIAL -NOTICES| 








FOR SALE—Old established paint and decorative business 
having the best trade, practically no competition, doing 
a prosperous business with lots of contracts on hand to 


turn over. Must sell on account of retiring. Investigate. 
Address “K. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 


I WOULD like to hear from responsible men and women 

capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excel- 
lent stock to draw from; liberal terms. Correspondence 
invited. Address H. Michaelyan, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City. 


SALESMAN—A splendid opportunity for a thoroughly ex- 

perienced retail wall-paper salesman; one capable of act- 
ing as assistant to sales manager; permanent position; good 
salary. Address with full particulars and references; all 
communications strictly confidential. Address “Opportu- 
nity,” care The Upholsterer. 


ATTENTION, SOUTH AND WEST !—Hearing several 

business men make the remark that you cannot get an 
artist and a business man in one person, I issue the chal- 
lenge: I am 39 years of age, owner of a decorative estab- 
lishment doing a $100,000 business yearly. Because of 
continuous labor trouble in this vicinity, will liquidate my 
affairs by June. Will accept a.position where the above 
combination receives due consideration and compensation. 
Hard work plus knowledge spells success. Have done it 
where others failed. State in your first letter what you 
want, and I will tell you whether I can give it to you. Ad- 
dress “Success,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED.—Experienced drapery cutter and 

estimator, capable of handling high-class draperies and 
taking charge of sewing room, now employed, wishes to 
change position. Address “Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE, in Boston, cabinet-making, upholstery and 

antique furniture business, which has been in the same 
location for over one hundred years, and always success- 
ful. For sale owing to death of owner. Address “Boston,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, A SALESMAN.—An exceptional opportunity 
for a wall-paper salesman to become affiliated with an 
old established factory. In replying, give full particulars, 
experience, compensation, etc. Address “Exceptional,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, color superintendent for 
wall-paper factory producing high-class line. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing required in all branches. Must 
have experience in sampling new lines. When replying, 
state fully experience, age, and remuneration expected. 
Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERT COLORIST wanted to assist in coloring high- 
grade wall-paper line for about two months. State ex- 
perience, age, remuneration expected, and full particulars 
in application. Address “Colorist,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERY BUYER 
accustomed to handling decorative fabrics and dealing 
with the finer class trade; state salary, references and ex- 
perience. Address Minch & Ejisenbrey Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TRAVELING SALESMAN desires a popular price line 
of novelty curtains, also a first-class upholstery and dra- 
pery account, for the New England states. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Address “Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE, at once, complete stock wall-paper, sample 
books, display rack and bundlers. Inquire of H. A. 
Decker, 619 Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 
JUNIOR TRAVELING SALESMAN for New York 
State and Canada. Capable young man, experienced in 
wall-paper, to work under the direction of a sales agent, 
by old established high-grade wall-paper manufacturer. 
Address “Junior,” care The Upholsterer. 
MAN with fifteen years’ retail experience wants representa- 
tive lines for Western and Pacific Coast territory. Fur- 
nish bonds if required, also references. Will come East to 
close if wanted. Address “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 





CURTAIN SALESMAN wanted, traveling man, any 

territory, to sell velour portiéres and draperies, on com- 
mission basis. Will make good side line. Address “Por- 
tiéres,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—One of the best equipped small painting and 

decorating shops in Southern California, located near Los 
Angeles, in one of the richest communities in country. In- 
cludes clean, new stock of wall-paper and a well-known 
line of paint, also have the only auto paint shop in town 
run in connection; runs from 8 to 14 men; did a $30,000 
business last year. Have other interests. Address “Deco- 
rating Shop,” care The Upholsterer. 


DESIGNER.—INTERIOR DECORATIVE SCHEMES, 

classic and modern. High-grade work. Position as head 
designer or partnership. Correspondence solicited. Ad- 
dress “Modern,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CHICAGO RESIDENT SALESMAN for 

high-grade lace curtain line and special order lace work. 
Must be acquainted with the decorative trade. Reply in 
full particulars to “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED, BY CONVERTER and printer of drapery 
fabrics, a man to cover the territory from Denver to the 
Coast. Must have experience in the line, both with jobbing 
and large department store trade. Wonderful opportunity 
oe the right man. Address “Converter,” care The Up- 
olsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN for perspective ren- 

dering of interiors by decorating firm specializing in 
theaters. Goldberg & Jagmin, 71 Washington Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SALESMAN, MANAGER, twenty-five years’ experience 
road and inside, mill and jobbing houses of better class. 
Mutually confidential correspondence solicited with really 


progressive house. Address “Better-Class,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


Upholstery Foreman 
Store in Middle West requires an experienced foreman 
for its Drapery Workroom—must be capable of managing 
thirty to forty people. An opportunity worth while to 
the right man. Apply “Upholstery Foreman,” care 
The Upholsterer. 











Upholstery Buyer 
L. S. Plaut & Co. Newark, N. J. 


Require the services of a buyer and manager for 
their Upholstery Department. If you have had ex- 
tensive experience in buying for and handling a 
large upholstery business for representative stores, 
you will find this an unusual opportunity. Apply 
in writing only, stating experience and references. 
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